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‘ON THE WRITINGS AND CHARACTER OF GODWIN. 





(Continued.]} 

THERE is a general feature of Godwin’s characters, which is rendered 
doubly singular when considered in connection with the philosophy 
of their creator. Amongst mankind, the doctrine of necessity is, 
at least, totally discarded from practice, and everything tends to 
inculcate a belief in the freedom of the will. Yet in works which 
practically teach the contrary, the delusive sense of liberty is 
more completely conveyed, than amongst the customs and institu- 
tions of mankind. This arises from their perfect intellectuality, 
their ardour, and unceasing emotion. It has partly its rise, also, 
in their freedom from custom and habit, and in the unity, if I may 
so call it, of their motives. The three causes are rather three 
different views of the same position, and each is connected in pro- 
ducing the general result. I shall proceed to make a few observa- 
tions on their nature and effects, independent and combined. 

Godwin tells us in his preface to Cloudesley, that the writer of 
fiction can give a truer history of mankind than the proper historian. 
This he has deduced from the study of history. It is a deduction 
in which we shall all readily concur. Let a man look into his own 
breast, and discover if he can the origin of its thousand strings. 
Let him survey his peculiar organization, and the particular bent of 
his numerous faculties. Let him remember that the insidious chains 
of habit, innumerable and diversified, bind the promptness of heart- 
felt emotion and invade the region of mind. Let him bring forth 
his controlling impulse, and the circumstances by which he has 
been surrounded,—and then say whether he can analyze the motives 
of one action, or undertake to lay open the secret workings of his 
breast. The countenance and lips are but seldom indications of 
what is passing within. In time we lose our individuality and 
become literally members of the great community of our species. 
We merge our mental existence in a mechanical atmosphere of 
custom and habit, At least such is the tendency of civil community 
‘ étre fausse par devoir et mentir par modestie’ In the words of 
Rousseau, ‘ les hommes y deviennent autre que ce quwils sont. * 
Masked from the penetration of our mental sight, how shall our 
motives be exposed to the physical vision of another ? If such 
difficulties exist to the understanding of human character, to the 


cotemporary and impartial mind, how must they be encreased by | 


the obliterating hand of time, and by the perverted report of 
political faction? The historian of the Commonwealth has, 
doubtless, met with innumerable difficulties, ‘ History,’ says he, 
‘comes like a beggarly gleaner, after death the great lord of the 
harvest has gathered the crop with his mighty hand, and lodged it 
in his garner which no man can open.’ ¢ He finds that it is im- 
possible from the pages of history to form a proper estimate of the 
characters it contains. This discovery has rather controlled him 
in the field of fiction. He would seem also to think, that it is not 
in good keeping for a man to know, much less to pourtray, the 
numerous concurrents which generally precede a single action. He 
discerns that it is far easier to detail the effects of an overwhelmingim- 
pulse. It may be from a want of extent in power, but it is more pro- 
bably from a want of connecting generalization, from a deficiency in 
the poetical element, which alone from numerous parts can forma 
perfect whole, that he chooses the simplest, perhaps the grandest, 
but certainly not the truest delineation, of human character. 
Godwin is not contented to take anything for granted. He must 
examine and analyze and recompose a commonly received idea. He 
infuses the breath of life into his creation, and that breath is his 
own. I have said that his characters have no moral principle, and 
they would seem to hold life itself on a different tenure to common 
mankind. ‘ The intellectual man,’ says Godwin, the moralist, ‘is 
like a disembodied spirit.” The novelist forgets not his maxim. 


* Nouvelle Heloise. 


+ Commonwealth, vol. 2. 
t Thoughts on Man, 





His minds are unbound by the trammels and fastenings of clay. 
They have, as to action, no association, no habit, no custom, no 
instinct. Men, when their principles alter, {retain still indubitable 
evidence of their former selves. They are ‘ tied and bound’ by a 
thousand chains over which they have no control, for they are 
become parts of their very existence. But Godwin’s is a willing 
spirit. ‘ Jl pense comme # il etait sans corps.’ St Leon the Immortal 
is as vacillatory, as impressible, as susceptible of mental impression, 
and moral emotion, as St Leon the Infant. ‘ We are creatures of 
sensation,’ ® says Godwin. ‘I resigned myself, exclaims St Leon, 
‘ as all my life I had been accustomed to do, to the impressions of 
the moment. This freedom, then, from the grosser, and more 
material principles of action, is a grand peculiarity in the characters 
of our author, Doubtless, they are in a great degree reflections of 
his own. Let us remember him, the comparatively youthful author 
of the ‘ Enquiry concerning Political Justice,’ animadverting on 
the established institutions of monarchy and marriage. Let us 
consider how closely, aye, almost indissolubly, associated in our 
minds, is the idea of humanity with those of decay and dissolution ;— 
yet Godwin has contemplated the realization of a St Leon in his 
Political Justice. It is not easy to discover what are his opinions 
on the composition of the intellectual character. ‘ The human 
mind,’ says he, ‘ as far as we are acquainted with it, is nothing else 
but a faculty of perception.’ + It appears that he ranges under the 
material term organization, the effective, and executive faculties. 
The substratum of Godwin’s characters is a never-dying fire,—a 
restless and urgent will,—an eternal, independent principle of 
energy and assimilation,—an elective attraction which is exerted in 
all surrounding beings; which recognizes in every living thing the 
active emotions of universal life——and which realizes universal 
relationship. Their very existence implies passion, They have a 
perpetual tendency to proceed. Stillness, and complacency, and 
peace at heart, and what we call contentment, are unknown to 
them. The flame within them must have fuel to consume, or with 
it the springs of vitality will flicker and die, Yet still it is 
independent—it can furnish itself with food. Any purpose, any 
will, any hope, any due determination, can keep it warm with life. 
And these again its existence implies. The heroes of Godwin are 
kept alive by emotion. What are Falkland, Cloudesley, Danvers, 
St Leon, Gabor, without the purpose which breathes through 
them, and in which they live? Their life must furnish them with 
something more than subsistence for its own continuity. Each has a 
purpose to execute, an object to effect, and his whole soul is in 
that.’ The rest have but the perceptive faculty :—they are mere 
inanities. They work out for themselves no salvation from oblivion 

They live for what the day may bring forth. The others realize 
the maxim of Pope, 


* Man never is, but always, to be, blest.’ 


The present is nothing; the future is all. For the one is sensible, 
and real, and of the body; but the other is of the imagination, and 
of the mind. This is not a compound principle; it is not the love 
of fame. That, according to Godwin, is a much more domestic and 
human formation. There are few but will not easily recognise the 
existence of this animating impulse. Who has not looked upon 
opposition with pleasure from anticipated conquest? Who has 
surveyed the stores of knowledge, without burning for boundless 
acquisition, and smiling on the obstacles which threatened to limit 
his progress? Who does not grasp at deductions and relations 
with an eager mind? It is not the author of patient labour, of 
unsatisfying and unexciting application. It gives us the conviction 
of constant progression, perpetually realized—a knowledge, not that 
we have been labouring only, but that we have gained real and 
sensible fruit. Here we go on ‘ rejoicing in our course.” We 
seem to endow the knowledge we possess with the life that i: 


2 


* Thoughts on Man. 
t Cloudesley. 


+t Political Justice, 
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in us, and to make it part of ourselves. We cannot live in peace. 
We cannot bear to be the same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 
We cannot sufficiently express our abhorrence of that life, which 
lives unto itself alone. There is one class whom we peculiarly 
hate, ‘ Qui ritu pecudum, ad voluptatem omnia referunt?* Amidst 
the grandest and proudest scenery of immortal nature,—in the 
feast of love and moral emotion,—in the realms of universal intel- 
lect, we are never mingled nor lost. We may part with all of our- 
selves but that one hurrying impulse, which tells us, that we are 
never at home. The heart beats with constraint ‘ immured within 
the prison of itself,’ + even in our most exulting and elevated mo- 
ments. It is in reference to this that we are told by the apostle, 
* to hunger and thirst after righteousness.’ The author of Chris- 
tianity sets before us inapproachable perfection to struggle for, thus 
intimating, that the life of our soul is action, and that this world is 





tuality, and in ascending we shall discover that those who are least 
impressible, act most from habits and instinct. The higher class of 
minds is far from being that whose actions are most consistent, or 
whose principles most stable and uniform. And if improvement is 
not deception, and learning a fallacy, their’s is the proper condition 
ofman. The lower is far more definite and decisive in expressing 
its opinion. It is worth while to consider the subject a little fur. 
ther. Two causes have operated to the belief that change in opi- 
nion is derogatory and disgraceful, The first is the unfortunate 
association which exists between it, and the idea of advancing tem- 
poral welfare. This operates on the majority of mankind. The 
second results from more complicated sources. Stability and rest 
are considered as the desirable and natural condition of unstable 
and transitory beings. Whilst it is evident that humanity is one 
great scene of progression ; that the most acute and comprehensive 





not our home. 

There is a view in which I do not remember to have ever seen 
this subject treated. It is crue, I apprehend, that man never will be 
blest. If happiness consists in having nothing more to obtain or 
wish for, it is not happiness in our relation. It is conformable to 
Deity, and not to Humanity. The happiness for which we seem 
fitted, is that of perpetual progression ; and, in our impartial mo- 
ments, we have invested the other idea with its true properties, and 
have called it, satiety. The unsatisfactory nature of terrestrial 
pursuits has long been a theme for moral declamation. Common- 
place is fond of forming an antithesis as to the comparative satis- 
faction of sin and morality. But in truth, if the senses are 
unsatisfactory, the mind is insatiable. Here, then, the vota- 
ries of sense and soul may be said to be on a par, and 
the French description which so well expresses the charac- 
ter of the former, may be partially applied to the latter,— 


* ces étres bizarres, nés pour posseder beaucoup, desirer d’avantage, | 


et ne jouir de rien, 
to destruction, and the other tends to life eternal. The whole idea 
is embodied in the position that man does not cease with this 
world—that the mind is a ‘stranger at home.’ We recognise the 
ultimate and elementary principle of Godwin’s characters, in a 
moral direction. Our energies are moulded to every purpose. We 
assert the indubitable empire of mind over matter. 
enemy, ‘that man shall not obtain his purpose.’ We conquer by 
braving defeat, and exclaim to Fortune, in the words of Niobe, 


We say of our 


© Cur autem victrix? misere mihi plura supersunt, 
Quam tibi felici ; post tot quoque funera vinco.’ 


It is but too true that the soul in the mass of mankind is ‘ embodied 
and embrute.’{ The fire has returned to its native heaven, and the 
man is at home on earth. Even in the noblest and best, it is 
‘ cribbed and cabinned in,’ and debased, and altered, by a thousand 
motives and habits. We are led to exclaim with Cicero, ‘ Maxima 
est vis vetustatis et consuetudinis.’ 


in general, but in having less which can counteract and control its 
operation. To this pure intellectuality succeeds increasing emo- 
tion, and susceptibility of impression and change. There is some- 
thing in this rather grating to our established ideas. The suscepti- 
bility of undergoing impulse, impression, and emotion, exciting the 
passions, and moulding the principles, has been canvassed both as 
exalting and degrading to the nature of man. To one it violates, || 
to another it establishes its integrity. § Without troubling ourselves 
as to its essential nature, let us, however, observe its effects. There 
are men in the world who are incapable of conversation or emotion ; 
who act from instinct, and whose morality is morality of habitude. 
There are men who are literally unprincipled, and in whom change 
is next to impossible. These are they in whom the soul is ‘ em- 
bodied and embrute.’ If it be possible, rouse them from their 
sensual lethargy, pour into them the stream of eloquence, kindle 
the spirit of life, and they will be compelled immediately to recog- 
nise the truth of principles, which in practice they revolt at, 
and which, in their cooler moments, they profess to abhor. Such is 
the state in which man is sometimes exhibited; such is the condi- 
tion in which some find matter to boast of, as solid and English; 


such is the body when it becomes the grave of the mind; when the 
germ of immortality is smothered, and man’s likeness to his maker 


hidden and lost. Let us ascend, by degrees, the scale of intellec- 


* Cicero ‘ De Amacitia.’ + Shelley. + Horace Smith. 


|| * Le noble fermeté que distingue les cceurs généreux de ces petites ames, 


toujours prétes 4 recevoir les impressions,’ —MONTAlIGNE, 
§ ‘ For surely they’re sincerest, 
Who are strongly acted on by what is nearest.’ Byron. 


But the one is the broad way which leadeth | 


It is not in having essentially | 
a purer intellect, that the creations of Godwin differ from mankind 


| minds of one age have not anticipated the realizations of the next; 
that to every science and every art additions are perpetual, and, 

| from them, error is perpetually exploded ; and we are told that the 

| mind alone ought to advance ‘ thus far and no further,—to exhibit 

| an anomalous and unnatural, though, forsooth, a dignified stabi- 
lity. It is no argument to say that the difference is one merely 
of facts, for the science of mind has undergone equal revolution. 
Man has still then the lesson to learn, that dignity does not consist 
in precluding improvement or fostering error. 

To return to our author. He has dissolved the mind of its dig. 
| nified body, and left it exposed and unsheltered, like a beacon flame 
| which changes its direction with the winds of heaven. He has 
bared the soul, and we find it, like the sunbeams, which according 
to their direction generate or destroy, blasting or quickening the 
genial will of love and affection, and rushing uneontrollable from the 
wind which sent it, ‘ for good or for evil.’ Let us view more closely 
| its workings. St Leon is the most elaborate character of Godwin. 
| If his indeed can be called a single character, which so frequently 
| and entirely changes, or that work one which has so many sources 
| of interest, independent of each other. The youth, the man, the 
immortal, are enclosed in a continuity of the same clay, and that is 
almost the only point of connection between them. 


The interest is 
altogether divided, the man and the scene continually change. 
Godwin’s Essay on Belief, in his ‘Thoughts on Man,’ is a para- 
| phrase of the observations of St Leon, respecting the susceptibility 
of the mind to conviction and change. 


‘Jn an emphatic sense,’ he 
, writes, ‘I should say, that a man never knows what his real opi- 
| nion is. The malleability of St Leon has scarcely a manly air. 
|The Marchese, and Bethlem Gabor, rule him like a child. It is 
| the same as to circumstance. Avarice and love of poverty betray 
| a wide difference, and of more than one element in the character. 
Yet we find a single circumstance sufficient to transmute St Leon 
from the one to the other. The newly directed mind is recognised 
only by the same ardour, restlessness, and will. St Leon in youth 
is full of the fiery pride of chivalry, high, dauntless, and disdaining 
deceit or concession. But he practises subsequently the lowest 
| acts of dissimulation, and lives in the perpetual violation of truth. 
In his other works, Godwin has but introduced one or two changes 
in circumstance and scene, but St Leon’s is a stormy voyage, where 
all the winds of the moral compass are unloosed. 
Let us turn to Danvers. 


How soon, but how entirely he 
changes. And what constitutes the difference between the moral, 
| the devoted, the just, and the violater of all justice—the usurper ? 
The question is soon answered,—the absence,—the death of his 
| brother. 


The view of human nature, which we are thus taught to 
_take, is far more consolatory in some respects than another. St 
Leon’s gratitude to Gabor, a man who had heaped upon him the 
greatest possible evil,—who had wounded his vanity,—stung him 
with ingratitude, and finally had loaded him with chains in a dun- 
geon, where his durance was embittered by contempt, and rendered 
| insupportable by the idea of its perpetuity, ‘nam preclusaque 
janua lethi ;?>—the susceptibility of gratitude, after a continuation of 
such aggravated evil, opens a new field for the contemplation of the 


human heart. R. 
[To be continued). 





MAGLIABECHI. 
Macutavect, librarian to Cosmo III, of Tuscany, was the most 
extraordinary bookworm that ever lived. He read every book 
almost indifferently, as they happened to come into his hands, with 
a surprising quickness; and yet such was his prodigious memory, 
that he not only retained the sense of what he read, but often all 
the words, and the very manner of spelling them, if there was any- 
thing peculiar of that kind in any author. A gentleman at Flo- 
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manuscript to Magliabechi; and some time after it had been returned 
with thanks, came to him with the story of a pretended accident, 
by which he had lost his manuscript. The author seemed incon- 
solable, and intreated Magliabechi, whose character for remember- 
ing what he read was very great, to try to recollect as much of it as 
as he possibly could, and write it down for him against his next 
visit. Magliabechi assured him he would, and wrote down the 
whole M.S. without missing a word, or even varying anywhere from 
the spelling. Whatever our readers may think of this trial of his 
memory, it is certain that by treasuring up at least the subject, and 
the principal parts of all the books he ran over, his head became at 
last, as one of his acquaintances expressed it to Spence, “ An uni- 
versal index both of titles and matter. He was frequently con- 
sulted by the learned, when meditating a work on any subject. 
For example, if a priest was going to compose a panegyric on any 
saint, and came to consult Magiiabechi, he would immediately tel! 
him who had said anything of that saint, and in what part of their 
works, and that sometimes to the number of above a hundred | 
authors. He would tell not only who had treated the subject 
designedly, but point out such as had touched upon it inci- 
dentally ; both which he did with the greatest exactness, naming 
the author, the book, the words, and often the very number of the 
page in which they were inserted. His mode of reading in his lat- 
ter days is said to have been this. When a book first came into 
his hands, he would look over the title-page, then dip here and | 
there in the preface, dedication, and advertisements, if there were 
any, and then cast his eyes on each of the divisions, the different 
sections, or chapters, and then he weuld be able to retain the con- 
tents of that volume in his memory, and produce them if wanted. 
Soon after he had adopted this method, of what Spence calls ‘ fore- 
shortening his reading,’ a priest who had composed a panegyric on 
one of his favourite saints, brought it to Magliabechi as a present. | 
He read over, in his own way, the title-page and heads of the | 
chapters, &c. and then thanked the priest very kindly ‘for his ex- 
cellent treatise.’ The author, in some pain, asked him, ‘ whether 
that was all that he intended to read of his book? Magliabechi | 
coolly answered, ‘ Yes, for | know very well everything that is in it.’ | 
This anecdote, however, may be explained otherwise than upon the 
principles of memory. Magliabechi knew all that the writers 
before had said of this saint, and he knew this priest’s turn and 
character, and thence judged what he would chuse out of them, and 
what he would omit. Magliabechi had even a local memory of the 
place where every book stood, in the Pitti, and several other 
libraries aftewards; and seems to have carried this further 
than only in relation to the collection of books with which he 
was personally acquainted. One day the grand duke sent for 
him after he was his librarian, to ask him whether he could 
get thim a book that was very scarce; ‘No, Sir,’ answered 
Magliabechi; ‘ for there is but one inthe world; that is in the 
Grand Signior’s library at Constantinople; and is the seventh 
book on the second shelf on the right hand side, as you go 
a» » . An old cloak served Magliabechi for a gown in 
the day, and for bed-clothes at night. He had one straw chair for | 
his table, and another for his bed; in which he generally fixed | 
among his books till he was overpowered by sleep. He loved | 
strong wine, but drank it in small quantities. He lived upon the 
plainest and most ordinary food. Three hard eggs and a draught | 
of water was his usual repast. He took tobacco, to which he was | 
a slave, to excess, but was absolute master of himself in every other 
article. 





A STRANGE MAN AND SMALL POET. 








Merastasio died in the house of the Mademoiselles de Martinis, 
after having lived with the family sixty-five years, more or less. 
He was to have been presented to the Pope the day he died, and 
in the delirium which immediately preceded dissolution, he raved 
much of the supposed interview. Unwilling to hear of death, no 
one was ever permitted even to mention it before him ; and nothing | 
put him so certainly out of humour, as finding that rule transgressed 
even by his nearest friends. Even the small-pox was not to be 
named in his presence, and whoever did name that disorder, though 


| 
unconscious of the offence he had given, Metastasio would see him | 


no more. He had contentedly lived half a century at Vienna, with- 
out ever even wishing to learn its language; had never given more 
than five guineas English money, in all that time, to the poor; 


| 


} 


DIFFUSION OF LIBERTY AND OF THE LOVE OF 
TRUTH. 

Tue people of Europe will learn in time, that exclusive and char- 
tered companies are but a tax on the respective nations, granted for 
the purpose of placing new instruments in the hands of its govern- 
ment, for the maintenance of tyranny.—Then will the inhabitants of 
the European quarter of the world, satisfied with an unrestricted 
commerce, too enlightened as to their own rights to sport with the 
rights of others, respect that independence which they have hitherto 
violated with such audacity. Then will their establishments, instead 
of being filled with the creatures of power, who, availing themselves 
of a place or a privilege, hasten, by rapine and perfidy, to amass 
wealth, in order to purchase, on their return, honours and titles, be 
peopled with industrious men, seeking in those happy climates that 
ease and comfort which in their native country eluded their pursuit. 
There will they be retained by liberty, ambition having lost its 
allurements ; and those settlements of robbers will then become 
colonies of citizens, by whom will be planted, in Africa and Asia, 
the principles and example of the freedom, reason, and illumination 
of Europe. To those monks also who inculcate on the natives of 
the countries in question, the most shameful superstitions only, and 
who excite disgust by menacing them with a new tyranny, will 
succeed men of integrity and benevolence, anxious to spread among 
these people truths useful to their happiness, and to enlighten them 
upon their interests as well as their rights; for the love of truth is 
also a passion; and wben it shall have at home no gross prejudices 
to combat, no degrading errors to dissipate, it will naturally extend 
its regards, and convey its efforts to remote and fcreign climes.— 
CoNDORCET. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Kina’s THEATRE.—Medea—A favorite Ballet. 
Haymar«er.—Madame du Barri—The School for Coquettes. 
ENGLish Opera.—The Sorceress—The Spring Lock. 








EnGLisH OPERA. 

Last night was produced a new opera, called The Sorceress, the 
music of which is by the celebrated Mr Ries, and the words, we 
believe, by Mr Firz-Batit. We are sorry we cannot congratulate 
Mr Firz-Baut on the excellence of his production; and it mor- 
tifies us not to be able to except a man of Mr Ries’s reputation 
from the disappointments so repeatedly caused us by the modern 
German composers. 

The plot turns upon the ‘ old, old, very old’ story of a captain 
of robbers (Mr H. Puiturps), who, as a nobleman himself, gets 
into the house of an older one (Mr J. Russet), to steal away his 
daughter (Miss Berrs), and is ultimately foiled in his endeavours 
by the heroical resolution of a female attendant (Miss Harrier 
Cawsk). This is effected by her assuming the disguise of a Sor- 
ceress. She haunts the robber, till he shoots at her: he misses 
his aim, brings down an avalanche on his head by the report of the 
musket, and being unexpectedly succoured by his persecutrix, allows 
her to assist him to his retreat, which she thus discovers, and 
betrays. There is some novelty in this; but it is injured by the 
gratuitous common-places and manifest impossibilities with which 
disguised heroines effect their purposes on the stage; and there is 
the usual insipid lover and Jovee, and that most ancient of all 
modern serving-men, a bragging coward (Mr Joun Reeve). It 
would be painfully superfluous to criticise the words that are 
set to music. 

And Mr Ries’s music—Has it done nothing then to redeem the 
character of the existiug German school from the charges of po- 
'verty of melody and passion, and literal mistake? Not an atom. 


always sat in the same seat at church, but never paid for it (nobody | On the contrary, we are forced to assert, that in all the serious 


daring ask him for the trifling sum) ; was grateful and beneficent to 


| ° . ‘ . 
: © : | parts of his opera, Mr Rigs is one of the most German Germans 
the friends, who began by being his protectors, but ended much his | I _ 


debtors, for solid benefits as well as for elegant presents; never , We have met with. He wants air; he wants pervading beauty of 


changed the fashion of his wig, or the cut or colour of his coat, so 


that his portrait looks like those of Boileau or Moliere. His life | 
was arranged with such methodical exactness, that he rose, | 


studied, chatted, slept, and dined at the same hours for fifty years 
together, enjoying uninterrupted health, which probably gave him 
that happy sweetness of temper, or habitual gentleness of manners, 
which never sufiered itself to be ruffled but when his sole injunction 
was forgotten, and the death of any person whatever was unwit- 
tingly mentioned before him. No solicitation had ever prevailed on 
him to dine from home, nor had his nearest intimates ever seen him 
eat more than a biscuit with his lemonade, every meal being per- 
formed with mysterious privacy to the last. 





sentiment; he does not lap our senses in flowing and charming 
strains ; he does not write coherently or in keeping. He resorts 
| to the usual melancholy tricks of half-science, in putting grim notes 
upon death and misery, low notes upon the word low, and such-like 
escapes from real feeling; and his airs, instead of being ‘ linked 
sweetness,’ are a heap of arbitrary abrupt passages, meaning no- 
thing at all when not aided by the literalities we speak of. We 
cannot feel what real music is, and allow ourselves to speak less 
plainly of a style of composition, which only tends to keep second- 


oe 





| 
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rate instrumentalists in countenance, and enables the critics on a 
level with them to talk wide of the mark. Mr Ries’s liveliest 
compositions (to judge by the piece before us) are by far his best. 
There is a trio sung by females in the first act of this opera, very 
light and pretty; and another between two females and a man fin 
the second, with a burthen of ‘ That will do,’ extremely arch and 
to the purpose. 

Mr H. Pures sang with much taste, and was much applauded ; 
but a good deal of the music, we thought, was too high for his 
voice. Harriet Cawse evinced considerable feeling as well ‘as 
taste in the part of Liska, and met with equally deserved approba- 


tion. We are glad to see her gathering confidence. The more she 


gets, the more justice she will do herself; for we take her nature | 


to be too good a one to exceed ona wrong side. Miss Berrs 
appears to have more execution ; but she is too sharp, and full of 
her contrasts of loud and soft, for our ears. All the notes that 
Harriet Cawse turus out, are true, sweet, and have a body with 
them, though it may not be a very powerful one; and she forces 
nothing. It is all good taste and ease. 

At the end of the opera, as in duty bound, the robber’s castle 
takes fire, and he is laid low amidst a chorus. 


¢ There is some beautiful new scenery in this play, particularly an 
Alpine solitude with a cross in it, seen through a mountain-arch. 
We highly admired also an apartment with an old architectural 
fire-place, the heaviness of which (massiveness we should call it 
rather) is admirably well relieved by its proportions. 





We take this opportunity, as our theatrical runs to no great length, 
of introducing the following letter from a correspondent respecting 
the merits of Miss ELten Tree; and we are the more ready to 
avail ourselves of it, because we take shame to ourselves for not 
having yet been to the City Thcatre to see her, We have a suspi- 
cion, from a very genuine, sweet, and unusual expression, that we 
remember in Miss Tree’s face, during her performance in the 
Black Prince, at Drury Lane, and from her subsequent style of 
acting in the character of Christina of Sweden (the Youthful Queen), 
that she is at present very nearly, if not quite at the top of our 
living female performers. oom 


TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Sir,—In the present «icarth of female dramatic talent, it is 
astonishing with what apathy the critics affect to pass over the 
admirable acting of Miss ELutin Tree, at the New Theatre in the 
City. ‘Two years ago they were loud enough in the praise of a 
certain young lady, whose ta!cnts they were sure were of the right 
order, and whom they unhesitatingly pronounced as the fittest to 
fill the vacant tragic chair. A!l this, doubtless, proceeded from a 
feeling of respect for the diminished fortunes of the house whose 
name she bore, more than anything else: it was an excellent feel- 
ing, and it well answered their benevolent intentions. Another 
season proved that she was not so great a genius as they at first 
were willing to suppose her: they declined in their applauses, seeing 
she had not improved even in her first characters; and the conse- 
quence was, that Miss Inverariry’s nights were decidedly the best 
of the season. Now we have a young lady possessing, in an eminent 
degree, every qualification necessary for a first-rate actress; namely, 
fine person, beauty, and graceful carriage, together with exquisitely 
natural acting, great power in the delineation of violent excitement, 
and certainly capabilities for the higher order of comedy—a rare gift 
now-a-days. Yet our critics have not found their way to Milton 
street, in spite of their continual cry, that there is no talent extant 
worth criticising. A visit to this little theatre would amply com- 
pensate the trouble attending a journey into so (till lately) anti- 
theatrical a vicinity as the City: the performances have been 
usually very good since the re-modelling of the company; and Miss 
Tree is the star, bright and particular. Her acting in the drama 
of The One Fault, convinces me she has no equal in that fine natural 
style which you delight to speak of —I am induced to go thus at 
length, because of the partiality shewn by the Managers of Covent 
Garden Theatre last season to Miss Kemsue, and the almost total 
exclusion of Miss ELLEN Tree. 

With grear respect, 
Your admirer and constant reader, 


Ss. W. H. 
Thursday, August 4, 1831. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The words * To be concluded,’ at the close of the first portion of R.’s 
Essay, originated in a mistake. We are sorry for the errors of the press in 
that portion. Perhaps our Correspondent will favour us with the errata / 
He would also oblige us another time by giving what he might consider a 
preposterous degree of plainness and legibility to bis hand-writing ; as the 
printers have as yet given his M.S. more than usual attention, with less than 
the usual success. 
To-morrow’s 7atler will contain a notice of Moore’s Life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. 
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THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


A Semi-Historical Play, in Three Acts, called 
MADAME DU BARRY; OR, A GLANCE AT A COURT. 


Madame du Barry, Miss Taylor. Marchioness Desrony, Mrs W. Clifford 
Florine, Mrs Ashton. Celestine, Mrs T. Hill. Janette, Mrs Coveney. t 
Louis XV. Mr H. Wallack. The Duke de Richelieu, Mr Webster. 
The Duke d’ Aiguillon, Mr Bartlett. The Duke de Lavrilliére, Mr H, 
The Grand Chancellor, Mr Johnson. Nuncio from the Pope, Mr Bish 
Count John du Barry, Mr Cooper. Adrian Belleville, Mr Brindal 
Secretary to Madame du Barry, Mr Newcombe. La Fleur, Mr VY, Webster. 
Dumont, Mr Mulleney. Page, Mr Coveney. F 


arley, 


After which, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 
Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hil] 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr Gattie, ~ 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. * 
Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. ; 
The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 


To-morrow, Madame du Barry ; and The School for Coquettes. 





ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
F. Rigs’s Serio-Comic Opera, to be called 
THE SORCERESS. 
The Countess Christine, Miss Betts. Liska, Miss H. Cawse. 
Stella, Miss Ferguson. Mina, Miss Novello. 
The Stadtholder of Gyllestein, Mr J. Russell. Count Arwed, MrT. Millar. 


Black Naddock, Mr H. Phillips. Oscar, Mr Aldridge. 
Megnet, Mr J. Bland. Granx Blunderbudski, Mr J. Reeve. 


After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor. 
dinary performances on the Violin. 


To which will be added, the Operetta of 


OLD AND YOUNG. 


Pegey, Miss Pincott. 

Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath, Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbleton Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 

will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 
After which, Mr Bere narp’s New Operetta, called 
THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 
Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 
Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, Mr 0. Smith. 
Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr Irwin. 
Larolle, Mr J. Cooper. Michael Braunbach, Mr Bartley. 


To-morrow, A favorite Opera ; and The Haunted Hulk. 
SURREY THEATRE. 
A New Romantic Drama, entitled 
LE BELVEDER: OR, THE SICILIAN EXILE. 
Emilia, Miss Scott. Floretta, Miss Vincent. 
The Duca Belmonti, Mr Gough. Jeronymo, Mr Williams. 
Loredan, Mr Osbaldiston. Merallo, Mr D. Pitt. Ludovie, Mr C. Hill. 


Carli and Sabastiano, Messrs Kionner and Webb. 

Giulio, Mr Lee. Pirates, Messrs Tully, Fry, Franklin, Nichols, Fone, &c. 
After which, O’Keere’s Operatic Drama, entitled 
FONTAINBLEAU; OR, OUR WAY IN FRANCE. 

Lady Bull, Madame Simon. Dolly Bull, Mrs Vale. Rosa, Miss Somerville. 
Celia, Miss Jordan. Nannette, Miss Vincent. Mrs Casey, Miss Nicol. 
Lord Winlove, Mr Edwin. Sir John Bull, Mr Williams. 

Squire Tallyho, Mr Vale. Henry, Mr Honner. Lapoche, Mr Rogers. 
Colonel Epaulette, Mr Maitland. Lackland, Mr C. Hill. Bob, Mr Lee. 
Gagger, Mr Collier. Robin, MrT. Hill. George, Mr Webb. 

Cook, MrFone. French Waiter, MrTully. Dick, MrC. Pitt. Waiter, Mr Hobbs. 


To conclude with the Drama of 
THE TALE OF MYSTERY. 
Selina, Miss Vincent. 
Count Romaldi, Mr Elton. 
Malvolio, Mr Almar. 
Pedro, Mr Rogers. 
Ist Gardener, Mr C. Pitt. 


Fiametta, Madame Simon. 

Francisco, Mr C, Hill. Bonamo, Mr Gough. 
Stephano, Mr Maitland. Montano, Mr Honner. 
Michelli, Mr Williams. 
2nd Gardener, Mr Hobbs. Exempt, Mr Lee. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET, 
A New Domestic Drama, in Two Acts, called the 
ONE FAULT. 
Florence De Mireval, Miss Ellen Tree. Eugene De Mireval, Mr J. Vining. 
After which, the New Domestic Drama, called 
EILY O’CONNOR; OR, THE FOSTER BROTHER. 
Eily O’Connor, Mrs Chapman. Mrs Cregan, Miss E. Tree. 


Anna Chute, Miss Forde. Hardress Cregan, Mr J. Vining. 
Danny Mann, MrChapman. Foxey Jackson, Mr Buckstone. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 








Kitty, Miss EF. Tree. Lady Bab’s Maid, Mrs Chapman. 


Tom, Mr Macarthy. 
Duke’s Servant, Mr J. Vining. 


Sir Harry’s Servant, Mr Buckstone. 

AstLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 

Conure Tueatrre.— The Spirit of the Moon—Old 
London Bridge and New London Bridge—E! 
Hyder—Wallace, the Hero of Scotland. 

Sapter’s We tts. — Botany Bay — Ist of August — 
Cross Purposes. 





Vauxuatt Garpvens.—Variety of Entertainments. 





Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications tor the 


addressed) ; sold by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand; at Esers’ Library, Old Bond nanan Cuarret; Witson, Royal Ex change, 
rH 


Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill; F1g.p, Air street, Piccadilly; MansH, 145 Oxford street; KENNE 


Corner of Bow street ; TurNouR, Theatrica; 


Agent, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre; Luoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. . ie : 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 26 Brydges street ; by Mr G. ReYNELL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 42 Chancery lane , 


and by Messrs C. aud W. Reyne t, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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